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Your Childrens Fate 
‘ aye 


Safety and GRAUBARDS’ have always been synonymous. We 
consider it our personal responsibility to see that the public, specifi- 
cally the children in our schools, are protected by the use of the 
right kind of protective equipment. We carry a complete line of 
safety patrol items. Let us help you enforce 
traffic rules in your home town and school! 


High Visibility All Rubber 
RAINCOAT SETS 


Available in WHITE, YELLOW and BLACK. Per- 
sonalized with your School or City Name as illus- 
trated or with Insignia of Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Legion, and others. 

Approved for complete rain protection by Safety 
Councils, Auto Clubs, School Authorities. Police 
Depts., P.T.A. and Civic organizations through- 
out the Nation.”’ 


¢ 100% American Rubber ¢ Completely Vulcanized * Absolutely Waterproof 
¢ Superior Quality ¢ High Visibility ¢ Suitable in All Seasons 
« Easily Cleaned « Full Cut ‘‘Patrol’’ Sizes « Complete Rain Protection 
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A. Gabardine 8-Point Caps No. 70 


Furnished in eight point style as 
illustrated with strap. Gives an 
official, distinctive appearance. 
Available in navy blue from stock 
and all other colors on request. 
All sizes. 
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B. Overseas Caps No. 80 


Inexpensive Caps that will lend 
dignity and uniformity to your 
patrol, Made of top quality Gab- 
arcine, with leather sweatbands. 
Trimmed with contrasting color 
Braid. All sizes, 
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C. White Plastic Helmet No. 90 
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The newest item in assuring both 
the dignity of the patrol member 
and the respect of the younger 
children. Fibre plastic helmet fur- 
nished in solid white, including 
chin trap and adjustable leather 
and web head band. Adjustable to 
all sizes. 


J WRITE for our complete catalog 
SAMPLES submitted upon request 
without obligation 


{MERICA’S largest safety patrol outfitters—serving schools. 


236 HIGH STREET institutions, and municipalities in the United States for over 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY = 25 pears... 
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Classes for Teachers 
East Lansing, Mich.—We have had inquiries from 
out-of-state people regarding our summer safety edu- 
cation courses. I’m sure these were engendered by the 
listing of the summer school courses in your May 
issue. 
Leslie R. Silvernale 
Michigan State University 
Burlington, Vt.—A very fine service. 
R. V. Phillips 


University of Vermont 


Morgantown, W. Va.—lIt’s good to know that the 

Council again plans to publish a list of safety educa- 

tion courses which will be offered at various institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Charles Peter Yost 

West Virginia University 


Ed note: One listing of safety education courses for 
teachers appeared in our May issue. The list in this 
issue completes our survey of all courses offered 
throughout the year. Reprints are available. 





SAFE DRIVING 


Taught more effectively with the easy to 
use, completely portable 


“Dirverlals 


Separate units test up to FOUR persons 
at one time for— 





Depth Perception 

Night Blindness Visual Acuity 

Giare Resistance Reaction Time 
Field of Vision 


Color Vision 


Examinees receive individual time chart 
and score sheet showing test results. Used 
nationally in high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. For complete information write to: 


“Dirverlal 


EDUCATIONAL DEVICE CO. 
66 Lafayette Ave. Suffern, New York 














Bow business 


Washington 6, D. C.—I noted with much interest 
the archery data sheet (May). While the NRA is 
not in the archery business by any means, we are 
interested in archery activity to the extent that it 
embraces bow hunting. 

I am sure you will be interested in the fact that 
the Outdoor Education Project of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
is now in the process of putting together a school 
teacher’s text on archery. It will contain a whole 
chapter on safety related to regular target shooting; 
to archery field games and to bow hunting. 


Stanley A. Mate 
National Rifle Association 


Parents’ role 


Sacramento, Calif—My compliments on the Ele- 
mentary Section’s statement, “Helping Schools Teach 
Your Sons and Daughters to Live Safely.”’ (May) It 
is indeed well done. I am referring it to our National 
office for decision on ways we may use it effectively 
and will let you know the results. 


Mrs. Mildred Bevil 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Recognition granted 

Baton Rouge, La.—lI read your fine article, “Teen 
Traffic Safety Conferences.” (April) While this is 
an excellent summary of youth safety activities for 
the past eight years, I am quite disappointed that 
you did not see fit to include the youth safety activi- 
ties in Louisiana as well as some of the other southern 
states. 

Since 1953 Louisiana has been quite active in pro- 
viding opportunities for the youth of our state to 
participate in worthwhile safety activities. Since 1955 
our youth have had the opportunity to engage in 
activities dealing with home, school, and farm safety 
in addition to traffic safety. Each year since 1953 
we have held a state-wide youth safety conference 
during the summer. 

Beginning with the 1956-57 school session, the 
organization of local chapters of the Louisiana Youth 
Safety Council was begun. These local chapters are 
organized in the high schools in order that the youth 
may have an opportunity to conduct worthwhile ac- 
tivities in their schools and communities. The work 
of these chapters is guided each year by the Council’s 
Program of Action. Recognition of the work of these 
chapters is given through the Local Chapter Award 
Program with awards being presented to these chap- 
ters at the annual conferences. 

It is my hope that in future editions of SaFEtTy 
EpucaTion that you will review the activities of this 
organization as well as some of the other fine youth 
safety groups in our southern states. 


Hemby Morgan 
La. Dept. of Education 


Morton Grove, Ill.—I would like to commend you 
on your excellent article, “Rx for Safety” (April). 


Alvin F. Friedman - 
Niles Township Safety Council 


Manitowoc, Wis.—In your April issue you ran an 
article featuring school bus safety. This article con- 
cerns a story about Manitowoc. I am the driver pic- 
tured in this article and am also the regular driver 
of the bus. Perhaps unknown to you, I helped set 
up this program as I have set up many other safety 
programs in this area on school bus safety. I was 
loaned this magazine temporarily by one of the 
teachers, but would like my own copy. 


Joe Jarosh, Jr. 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
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the Norman E. Borgerson 


$50 Award 


for safety education supervisors 


The safety education supervisor who writes 

the best article for SAFETY EDUCATION 

will be awarded a $50 bond. The 

award will be offered yearly for five 

years and is open to anyone who has responsibilities 
for safety in his school or school district. 

Judges will select the winning article 

on the basis of content, form and contributions 

to the field. Articles should not exceed 1,000 words 
and may be submitted any time before Dec. 31, 1960 
to the editor. The School and College 

Department has named the award in honor of 


its donor—Norman E. Borgerson. 


Upon his retirement from the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction, Borgerson expressed 

his desire to honor outstanding efforts 

of safety education supervisors. Long an 

active leader in National Safety Council work, 
Borgerson donated this fund for winning authors. 
The award article will be published in May. 
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Tall 
Tales in 


ALL Texas tales these days include one 

about how all the state’s school children 
spent a whole week learning about traffic safety. 
Yet, this tale is true—and understated! 

Lone Star students from the first through the 
twelfth grades studied and talked traffic dur- 
ing late September last year. They’re doing it 
again this year essentially the same. Each day 
of the week centered around a specific theme, 
with activities graded according to ability. The 
week served as the kick-off for on-going safety 
work throughout the school year. 

Texas School Traffic Safety Week was the 
brainchild of Gov. Price Daniel and the project 
of the Governor’s Highway Safety Committee, 
the Texas Education Agency, the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety and the Texas Safety 
Association. It was the first safety program 
directed specifically to classroom teachers and 
was entirely voluntary. Teachers or principals 
had to request information and study schedules. 
Out of 64,000 classrooms, more than 33,000 
participated. 

Materials provided by the above groups were 
organized in a file folder—a convenient re- 
minder and ready source for teachers’ use all 
year long. Included in the folder were: a sched- 
ule outlining suggested daily activities for each 
grade level; possible projects for special interest 
classes, such as, driver education, science, bi- 
ology, chemistry, physics, and home economics; 
official statements from each sponsoring agency; 
statistics, slogans and a traffic check list to re- 
produce for students to go over with their 
family. 

Our “second largest” state’s first largest school 
project was set underway with a proclamation 
from Governor Daniel. Thrilled by this official 
statement to them, the students were impressed 
by the vastness of their program and gained 
enthusiasm by identifying with this all-state 
movement. Teachers reported mounting in- 
terest as students realized that they as well as 
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most Texas children were all learning about 
pedestrian safety on Monday. Tuesday every- 
one discussed state and city traffic laws. Wed- 
nesday found classes talking about vehicles of 
school transportation, while on Thursday, the 
automobile and the driver were the topics for 
study. The final day was devoted to the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Action Program. Dis- 
cussions and activities suggested by the Texas 
Education Agency were arranged to supple- 
ment regular class curricula. 

As examples of the kinds of study projects 
carried on during the week, let’s take one day 

Monday when pedestrian safety was the 
topic—and briefly outline a few of the activi- 
ties carried on in each grade. 


First grade 

Each child learns his own name, father’s name, 
address and phone number in case he gets 
lost or is in an accident. Dramatization: one 
child acts as policeman; others pretend they 
are lost and give above information. 

Write on blackboard: “What happens when 
one does not observe a traffic sign when cross- 
ing streets?” Each child draws a picture to 
illustrate. 

Develop the concept of “pedestrian” in group 
discussion. 

Discuss safest routes to school for each child. 

Second grade 

Plan a nature walk, listing safe practices and 
laws in crossing streets. 

Take a nature walk and practice what was dis- 
cussed. ; 

After walk, summarize safety understandings on 
a safety chart to serve as criteria for every 
day practice. 

Third grade 

Plan an excursion to a park or library, discussing 
safest route and why. 

Discuss and list safety rules or laws for pedes- 
trians. 
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Lone Star students spurred traffic safety studies by devoting a week 


to learning experiences for safe pedestrians and passengers. 


Invite a school patrol to discuss his work and 
how children can help him. 


Fourth grade 

Appoint a safety committee to plan the group 
activities for the week in keeping with daily 
themes. 

Observe and be able to report on safe habits of 
pedestrians including self. 

Plan on-going activities, such as charts, pro- 
grams, safety checks. 


Fifth grade 

During preceding week, have a class representa- 
tive invite the safety patrol captain to discuss 
patrol’s responsibilities and how one may be- 
come a patro! member. 

Show safety film on safe pedestrian practices 
and discuss. 

Chart rules to help children develop these safe 
practices. 


Sixth grade 

Through class discussion, develop week’s study 
plan integrating traffic safety into different 
areas. Include citizenship responsibilities. Se- 
lect committees to plan each day’s program. 

Organize a school safety council with each class 
represented. 

Discuss and develop list of characteristics needed 
to be patrol members. 

Study laws protecting pedestrians and post these 
throughout the building. 


Seventh through twelfth grades 


In Science 
Discuss effects of weather on road surface con- 
ditions which could endanger pedestrian. 
Talk about reflection of light colored clothing 
at night. 


In Biology 

Discuss preoccupation as a hazard in crossing 
streets. 
In Chemistry 


Discuss and show chemical tests to determine 
drunkenness. 
In Physics 

Discuss reaction time and braking distance as 
factors in pedestrian hazards. Include vari- 
ances in weather and road conditions. 
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Work out mathematical problems showing re- 
lationship of speed to stopping distances. 


In Homemaking 

List and distribute safe walking rules. 

Write and present a skit on pedestrian do’s and 
don'ts. 

Do a socio-drama for other classes showing how 
a family in various stages of emotion crosses a 
street—discuss hazards with audience. 


Write news stories for school or city paper. 


In Driver Education 
Prepare a list of pedestrian laws and distribute 

copies to all teachers to discuss in class. 

Specific suggestions for class study were pro- 
vided for each day slanted toward the day’s 
theme. Certainly not all teachers carried out 
all of the projects. But many classrooms did 
many of the programs. And those not covered 
during this one week remained as future pro- 
gram challenges for the school year® 





SAFETY PATROL EQUIPMENT 


Send for new circular of Sam Browne Belts, Arm Bands, 
Badges, Safety and School Buttons. 


3%'' ARM BANDS 

Celluloid front— 

metal back. Web 

strap and buckle 
attachment. 

No. 33 blue on white 
JUNIOR SAFETY 
PATROL. 

No. 44 green on 

white. 

SAFETY COUNCIL 

PATROL UNIVER- 

SAL SAFETY WITH 

TITLE POLICEMAN 

OR CAPTAIN 
per dozen... .$6.00 
Lots of 

25 35c eah 
Lots of 
50 32¢ each 

Lots of 

100 30¢ each 


SAM BROWNE Belts furnished in the following grade— 
adjustable in size. The ‘Bull Dog'’ Brand Best Grade for 
Long Wear—White Webbing—2" wide at $18.00 per dozen. 
$1.75 each. 

SIGNAL FLAGS—12x18 Inches 
Red cotton bunting, white lettering, "SAFETY PATROL." 
Per dozen $6.00 Less than dozen $1.00 each 


Write for Our Safety Patrol Circular 
OUR RECORD 60 YEARS 


AMERICAN BADGE COMPANY 


129 West Hubbard, corner La Salle, Chicago 10, Ill. 














Scientists 
Age 
Seven 


Youngsters explore the exciting new world of magnets in 


elementary class. — Photo: Georgia Education Journal, 


by Joe Zafforoni 


4d hewn success or failure of safety education 

depends upon the behavior of its learners. 
Safety is a form of behavior which can be de- 
veloped. But this takes time and much effort. 

Parents and educators can teach a great 
deal through their own behavior. Attitude and 
Small chil- 
dren reflect the attitudes and behavior of the 
adults about them, and this might well be the 


starting point to develop habits of behavior 


forms of behavior are contagious. 


consistent with safety. 


The environment changes 


It is difficult to anticipate what challenges 
the environment of the future will hold for 
children. New 


discoveries eliminate some hazards. but also 


today’s inventions and new 


create new ones. This makes it rather fruitless 
to develop a fixed code of conduct in safety 


instruction. However, we could place more 


emphasis upon scientific principles which are 


basic to safe conduct. 


habits of 
thought and action lead to the development 


of resourceful, responsible behavior basic to the 


Scientific 


practice of safety. 
This paragraph appeared in a_ newspapet 
article about an automobile accident: 


Joe Zafforoni is assistant professor, Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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"Speed continues to be the most 
ften reported factor in these ac- 
-idents. And speeding is the most 

violation among drivers un- 
years of age.” 


Speed is something relatively new to our so- 
ciety. Young children are speed-minded. Just 
examine their toys. They are growing up with 
all sorts of gadgets which emphasize the element 
of speed. How can adults help children use 
speed in a resourceful, responsible manner and 
make them aware of the consequences when 
speed is used carelessly and impulsively? 
Children need to learn to anticipate the 
consequences of impulsive behavior. Interaction 
which involves good give and take discussions 
can be most productive in helping children 
grow in responsibleness. Many opportunities 
teaching-learning which 
can involve the necessity of observing safety 
principles. Safety in using speed, fire, 
electricity, explosives are only a few specific 


occur in situations 


elass, 


situations which require the use of principles 
of safety. 


cience 
eries 
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Opportunity knocks each time you hold a science class! 


Helping your children develop an understanding of safety principles 


can be the easiest thing in the world—when you 


show and tell in the natural setting of science class experiments. 


The study of science can provide many ave- 
nues for the development of principles of safety 
with children. The use of fire is but one avenue 
in science which contributes to building habits 
of safety. Children of the primary grades some- 
times are unsure of themselves as they experi- 
ment with fire. In the past this has been an 
“off-limit” experience. Thus they can benefit 
greatly from the following experience under the 
guidance of a teacher. Learning to be careful 
when using fire is in keeping with developing 
responsibleness. 


A teacher did this: 


These primary children were studying about 
air. The question Does fire need air to burn? 
was printed on the blackboard. The following 
materials were used: 

+t birthday candles 

+t three-inch squares of cardboard 
3 different-sized mason jars 

| lamp chimney 

The teacher asked the children how they 
might place the candles on the cardboard. Dis- 
cussion was stimulated. The use of fire was 
involved. Children talked about the necessity 
of taking safety measures when melting the 
candles and then lighting them. Safety meas- 
ures were observed as the table was cleared. 
Water was made available in case of an acci- 


dent. The children were becoming safety con- 
scious at this precise moment. Safety appeared 
purposeful to these children. They were ex- 
periencing rules of safety with fire. They had 
discussed the consequences of compulsive, ir- 


responsible behavior when using fire. 
Further plans developed: 
1. Place the candles on the cardboard 
Line the candles in a row 
Light each candle 


At the same time place each jar and the 
lamp chimney over the burning candles 


5. What happens? 


Many situations of a similar nature are en- 
countered each day as a teacher makes plans 
This teacher found 
this experience an excellent opportunity for het 


for science with children. 


children to practice and test their sensitivity to 
measure of safety. 


Safety measures should be observed and prac- 
ticed during science time. This can be a natural 
time for developing principles of safety. Experi- 
encing safety in real situations seems to be more 
fruitful than mere talk-about sessions and the 
poster-making kind of activities. Practicing 
safety can become a vital factor in such an 
environment® 


Wanted: Experiments 


Won't you share your science experiments with educators over the 
country? SAFETY EDUCATION plans to print an experiment or demon- 
stration which has accident prevention teachings in each issue this 
year. Write us one or two typed pages of a scientific experiment you 
use in your elementary, secondary or college classes. Include a short 
discussion of how your experiment also demonstrates safety principles. 
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Deadline Set 
for 90% Award 


SCHOOL systems with 90 per cent of their 
\’ schools on the National School Safety Honor 
Roll will be recognized by receiving the ‘90 


per cent Award.” 


The purposes of this award are: to stimulate 
and provide guide lines for good safety educa- 
tion, to further encourage school participation 
in safety education programs, to encourage the 
reduction of, and even the complete elimination 
of, the numerous accidents that endanger the 
lives of school children; and to honor school sys- 
tems displaying excellent safety education pro- 
grams in their individual schools. 


If your school system merits this award, con- 
the School and College 
tional Safety Council, for an application blank 


tact Department, Na- 
and complete information on how to apply. Ap- 
plications must be received by October 31.@ 


McFarlin Retires 


Ray N. McFarlin, supervisor of safety edu- 
cation, has retired after 42 years with the Cleve- 
(Ohio) public schools. McFarlin is a 
charter member of the NSC safety education 


land 


supervisors section, 


A teacher of industrial arts for 27 years, Mc- 
Farlin was formerly head of that department at 
Lincoln High School in Cleveland before join- 
ing the board of education. 


A member of the National Safety Council, 
he also served on the Presidents Conference on 
Fire Prevention, Presidents Highway Confer- 
ence, Congress Evaluating Committee for Na- 
tional Driver Education and Training, and the 
National Education Association safety division. 
In addition, he served as secretary, Schools 
Safety Committee, Cleveland Safety Council. 





John Hill Honored 
by Service Plaque 


— of the 
advisory commit- 
tee for SAFETY Epuca- 
TION was honored last 
the 
Association. 


spring by Texas 
Safety 
John Hill, personnel 
insurance and _ safety 
director, Texas A & M 
College, received the 
Distinguished Service Award, which states, “‘in 
recognition of your outstanding personal interest 
and efforts in the field of safety, a contribution 
to the welfare of the people of Texas in 1959.” 


In presenting the award, J. U. Parker, award 
chairman and chief safety engineer of Humble 
Oil Co., said, “If John had done nothing else 
than arrange three college and university safety 
would merit this 


conferences for Texas. he 


award.” 


Coming in October 


ERE’S a sneak preview of what’s ahead for Sarety Epucation in the October issue: 


>» Detailed suggestions on how teachers can help youngsters gain an understanding of safety. 
>» Annual listing of the National School Safety Honor Roll. 


>» The vague areas in the problems of liability and negligence in injury claims against schools 


are clarified in layman’s language. 


» Report of a 10 year study on pupil-pedestrians in Los Angeles. 


» Two physicians and a coach talk about accident prevention techniques in organized football; 
you can pick up hints for your students of all ages. 


» Round-up of college safety activities and projects sponsored by the Circle K clubs over the 


country. 


>» Safety education data sheet on safe use of matches. 


6 Two fire prevention articles: 
Letter Writing Week. 
handles the fire drills each month. 


one describes a safety unit which was correlated with National 
A second outlines a successful drill program in which a different teache1 


» Practical hints on how to teach expressway driving and its differences. 
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OQOMELAL Bee 


Pre-school Starting-to-school days will be easier for the mothers of kinder- 
pedestrians garten children in Lakewood, Ohio. The reason? Traffic safety 
classes sponsored by the pre-school PTA. The youngsters attended 
classes and learned from a policeman the proper procedure for 
crossing at intersections with or without lights. Parents said, “The 
detective’s nice manner and impressive badge made the five year 
olds more interested in what Mother had been trying to show him.” 


Sky high A helicopter aided in a traffic safety survey recently in Los Angeles 
survey schools. Using this unique means of observing over all traffic prob- 
lems, safety staff members determined needed protective measures. 
Sky high observers also noted the effects of safety education where 

students walked with care and confidence. 


Forget Having trouble getting students to wear safety glasses in shop 
only once classes? One teacher at Lane Tech in Chicago partly solved this 
problem. Each time a student “forgets” his glasses, he must write 
an essay blindfolded. As the teacher said, “The essay turns out 

pretty messy—and the student is impressed.” 


Lest: Good training was illustrated recently in a news report of the safe 
40 shoes evacuation of 20 kindergarten children from a school fire. The 
youngsters made their safe exit in 45 seconds—with 20 pair of 

kindergarten shoes left behind. 


Two checks Semi-annual fire safety inspections and an annual inventory of all 
yearly public schools in Illinois will begin in October. Mandatory for 
custodians and superintendents, the plan stresses the importance 
of good housekeeping as a primary factor in preventing school fires. 
Parochial schools are invited to participate. The semi-annual in- 
spections will be completed within the first 10 days of October and 

February and the inventory within the first 10 days of October. 


School loses A sixth grade student hit in the face by a baseball bat received 
$66,750 in an injury suit against her school district and coach. The 
Kane County, Ill, girl suffered a fractured skull with permanent 
paralysis when the bat flew from her teacher's hands while he 
demonstrated batting techniques. 


injury suit 


Bring your Good advice for baby sitters: carry a flashlight. From the Rockford 

own light (Ill.) fire department comes a booklet on responsibilities of a baby 
sitter. It suggests carrying a flashlight because “there could be a 
power failure. Most homes have flashlights, but they seldom work, 
so yours would be a real welcome.” 





how schools and other agencies of society can 


Work Together 


in accident prevention and safety education 


Cooperation Between Schools and 
Non-School Agencies Is Desirable 


Boys and girls learn to become participating 
members in American democracy through ex- 
periencing, under school guidance, many of 
the activities, privileges and responsibilities of 
such a society. Close cooperation between the 
school and non-school agencies aids the schools 
in providing the type of experiences that help 
boys and girls to become the kind of men and 
women who participate intelligently as American 
citizens, 

Safety is an area in which cooperation may 
prove mutually beneficial. The school of today 
accepts its responsibility for the safety of chil- 
dren and youth while they are under school 
jurisdiction and shares with the home and othe 
community agencies the responsibility for teach- 
ing children and youth to live safely. 


Types of Non-School Agencies and of Schools 
Some of the non-school types of community 
agencies which have interests in safety are: 
Safety 
organizations and other groups concerned 


1. Voluntary councils, professional 
with a specific aspect of safety or with 
larger problems that involve safety. 

Governmental—Police and fire depart- 
ments, safety commissions, motor vehicle 
departments, departments of health, etc. 
Industrial 


with the safe use of a 


Commercial groups concerned 

manufactured 
item or with some other phase of the 
accident problem. 

Such agencies work at all levels; some oper- 
ate only at the national level, others only at 
the state level, and still others only at the local 
level. 

Schools also are of different types. One classi- 
Non- 


public includes those which are non-sectarian 


fication is as public and non-public. 
and those which are religiously oriented. Public 
differ in 
degree from one place to another. Schools are 
Thus, 


while there is a general framework of policies, 


schools are locally-run and some 


also classified as to age level served. 


procedures and legal responsibilities in which 
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any school operates, there are also differences 
between schools. 


Suitable Areas for Cooperative Action 

In general there are five types of 
projects on which cooperative action by schools 
and non-school agencies is often advantageous: 


safety 


1. Matters relating to the safety education 
of the pupils. 
Matters relating to the safe condition of 
the school and environs.* 
Matters relating to the safety and safe 
conduct of school children throughout the 
community. 
Matters which involve the total 
munity and which the school, as one of 


com- 


the community agencies, has a_ part. 
Matters relating to public support for 
accident prevention and safety education 
in the schools. 

Responsibilities of schools and non-school 
agencies will differ with each cooperative proj- 
ect. For example, in a project involving teach- 
ing for which the school has legal responsibility, 
the fire department may cooperate by furnishing 
statistical and other technical information. On 
the other hand in a project involving fire 
inspection for which the fire department has 
legal responsibility, the school can cooperate by 
pointing out various hazards arising from the 
age of the child using the building of which 
the fire department might not be aware. 


Suggestions for Cooperative Action 


In many communities, schools and non-school 
agencies are working cooperatively on safety. 
They meet together to study the problem, to 
They 
base their cooperative action upon joint ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for actual conduct 
of project. The following suggestions for such 


explore, plan and work out solutions. 


cooperative action are based on the experience 
of these communities: 
1. Who initiates consideration of a coopera- 
tive project? 


*Environs include home to school routes, specifically 
school transportation. 
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Any agency that recognizes an opportunity 
for a cooperative project should feel free to 
institute joint consideration and action. Such 
initiation is not necessarily limited to the agency 
having primary responsibility in a problem area. 
Before initiating any action, an attempt is made 
to discover if the apparent problem is a real 
problem and whether it has already been, ot 
is being, solved. 

2. How early should the preliminary meeting 

be held? 

Time and energy will be saved if the meeting 
is held as soon as possible after the recognition 
of the problem and before any pat solutions are 
developed. If an agency goes into the meeting 
with a fully developed solution which it is 
determined to “sell,” the advantages of coopera- 
tive action are lost. 
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3. Who should be invited to the preliminary 
discussion? 


All interested agencies should be included in 
the preliminary discussions. For example, sup- 


pose a parents’ group feels that a modern fire 
escape seems to be needed in a particular school. 
Among the agencies which certainly would need 
to be in on the discussion, in addition to the 
school official and the parents’ organization, are 
the fire department, the local safety council and 
perhaps the attorney of the local government 
and the state fire marshal. 


+. What steps should the initiator take before 
the meeting? 

a. Carefully delineate the interest, re- 
sponsibility, limitations and available re- 
sources of his own agency in regard to 
the problem. 

b. Attempt to understand the interests, 
responsibilities and limitations of other 
agencies concerned with the problem. 


5. How can the program be implemented? 
The broad principles of cooperative action 
can be applied to safety education projects as 
follows: 
a. Determine the 
project. 


objectives of the 
b. Explore the relationship of each 
agency to the project. 
financial and 
which each agency can con- 
tribute to the project. 


c. Determine resources 
personnel 


d. Plan action and procedures most 
appropriate to carry out the project suc- 
cessfully. 

e. Determine the role of each agency 
in implementing such action. 
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f. Plan for reporting and evaluating, 
both while the project is in progress and 
after its termination. 


Values and Pitfalls in Co-Operative Action 

Through interaction efforts of cooperating 
agencies gain vigor. Some of the values of 
cooperation of school and non-school agencies 
and some of the pitfalls that hinder such action 
are given below: 


Worthwhile Values for Schools 


1. Up-to-date information may be secured 


Safety is a relatively new field. Information 
and research findings, in many cases, have not 
yet reached the text and reference books which 
are available to the schools. Further, in each 
community there are special problems and 
matters of purely local importance. The school 
can profit immeasurably from information that 
non-school agencies can make available if the 
information is presented in clear, concise form. 

2. Special resource materials may be made 

available 

It is not the place of non-school agencies to 
prepare teaching material. However, clearly 
presented resource materials can be useful to 
both teachers and pupils. For help in the 
preparation of such materials see, “Criteria for 
the Preparation of Safety Education Materials 
for Schools,” available from the National Safety 
Council. 


3. Other special resources may be helpful 

Non-school agencies often have personnel, 
equipment or facilities which may be very help- 
ful to teachers and pupils. A visit to a traffic 
court in session may be helpful to a social 
studies class; a demonstration by an electrician 
from a public utility may be invaluable to a 
science class. 

t. Experimentation may be possible 


In many instances funds available to schools 
allow for little or no experimentation and 
demonstration to improve curricular procedures. 
Non-school agencies sometimes find it possible 
to subsidize a project for a period of time to 
determine its potential. Sometimes this may be 
done as a direct grant, at others through a 
contribution of personnel, materials or equip- 
ment to such a project. 


Worthwhile Values for Non-school Agencies 

1. The best learning opportunities are at 
S¢ hool 

There is no better time or place than in the 


school for children to acquire worthwhile 
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Sleuths 


Cover 


Campus-Front 


_, \perturesptabe turned inspectors to conduct a 
‘7 room by room check of every housing unit 
at Loras College, the all-male school in Du- 
buque, Iowa. Their trained eyes and determi- 
nation didn’t stop there, but continued through 
off-campus housing in their hunt for fire haz- 
ards. 

lhe student sleuths’ first fire safety inspection 
was staged last year at this time. Sparked by 
school and dormitory fires elsewhere, the student 
senate and the Lorian, college newspaper, fo- 
cused the annual safety campaign on preventing 
fires and enlightening students on fire safety. 

Planned and processed by the students them- 
selves, the whole project was conceived when a 
student committee pondered over the question: 
what can we do that is within our reach and 
useful? The collegians studied campus fire 
safety materials and then called in the city fire 
officials to aid them in drawing up check sheets. 
One sheet contained technical questions for the 
firemen’s use, while the second check list was 
for the student inspectors to fill in. 


An inspection school, conducted by Lt. Wil- 
liam Lynch of the Dubuque fire department, 
trained members of the senate and the Lorian 
staff for inspectors. Rooms were assigned to 
two-man teams, and the inspections were car- 
ried out at random, unusual hours. Living 
habits of 625 men in five dormitories with 300 


rooms were surveyed. 


Some of the findings included hazardous lamp 
cords and plugs, flammables exposed to hot 
light bulbs, dangerous hot plates, irons and 
coffee pots, and poorly located radios, close to 
flammables or in potential danger spots. 

Shrewd inspectors checked for poor smoking 
habits by hunting for burns on tables and floors. 
noticing paper or cellophane in ash trays and 
citing inadequate trays 


and exposed extra 


matches. A surprising number of students had 
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"Taint necessarily so'"—but many of these hazards were 
found in students’ rooms during campus fire check. 


large quantities of matches in possible danger 
spots. 

The old bugaboo, the “octopus plug,” an out- 
let with more than four plugs in it or doubling 
up on two major appliances, was discovered in 
some rooms. 

Besides physical checks, inspectors also asked 
each student occupant three questions: Where 
is the nearest hall fire alarm box? Where is 
the nearest city fire alarm box? and Where are 
the fire escape instructions posted in your first 
class tomorrow? 

Lt. Lynch assisted in off-campus inspections, 
checking the dwelling while the student inspec- 
tors quizzed the students. Basement areas were 
checked for rubbish accumulations, wiring and 
stairway hazards. 

Some hazards noted were improper handling 
of ashes and congested or unsafe storage and 
work areas. After each inspection, the teams 
left a carbon copy of their report with the 
occupants. 

An evaluation committee tabulated and stud- 
ied the inspection check lists. Findings were 
released for news stories and given to school 
officials for future use. 

Loras has just completed installing an ex- 
tensive fire alarm system. Each room and 
closet has an individual fire: detecting device 
which rings into a central alarm in the build- 
ing and directly into the city’s fire alarm head- 
quarters® 
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safety education data sheet no. 55 rev. 


Motor Vehicle Spee 


the condition of the roadway 


Statistics 

1. Speed violations were reported as the 
cause in 37 per cent of the fatal motor vehicle 
accidents in the United States in 1959. No other 
single violation caused as large a proportion of 
accidents. 

2. Speeding was involved in a larger per- 
centage of rural fatal accidents than urban 
accidents. However, even in the cities, speeding 
was the most commonly reported violation. 

3. Speed continues to be the factor most 
often reported in fatal accidents, and has in- 
creased in frequency slightly through the years: 
from 35 per cent in 1954 to 38 per cent in 
1957, dropping to 37 per cent in 1958 and 1959. 


Definition 

4. Speeding cannot be defined as a speed 
in excess of any certain number of miles per 
hour. It has different legal meanings in various 
states and localities. But for accident prevention 
purposes, it can be defined as a speed in excess 
of that at which a motor vehicle can be op- 
erated safely, taking into consideration these 
factors: 
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the condition of the motor vehicle 

the condition of the drive1 

the weather and visibility 

the amount and type of vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic. 


Two-Fold Danger 

>. Speed kills. It kills because it substantially 
increases the forces which, in an accident, turn 
useful transportation equipment into a mass of 
metal and glass weapons 

6. Speed probably increases the likelihood of 
having an accident. While speed may cause a 
turning 
over on turns, its principal danger is the in- 


few accidents involving skiddings or 


creased distance required to bring a vehicle to 
a stop. 


Problem of Energy 

7. Few persons realize the tremendous energy 
possessed by a motor vehicle proceeding at high 
speeds. This has been dramatized by hoisting 
an automobile 411% feet in the air, about the 
height of a four-story building, and dropping 
it to the ground. The impact is the same as 
driving into a solid wall at 35 m.p.h. 


turn page 
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8. E 14, MV? is the formula for determin- 
ing the kinetic energy (E) of a moving object, 
where M is the mass of the object and V its 
speed. The result will be in foot-pounds when 
M is stated in slugs (pounds -- 32.2) and V 


in feet pei second. 


Problem of Stopping 

9. Three processes are necessary in braking 
a motor vehicle to a stop. First, the driver must 
become aware of the necessity to stop. Second. 
nerves and muscles must react to translate that 
necessity into pressing the foot on the brake. 
Third, the brake must slow the car to a stop. 

10. Chart I shows the distances involved in 
the last two steps at different speeds, assuming 
a fairly alert driver and a good, dry road sur- 
face. Note that when you double the speed, you 
double the distance traveled in the reaction 
time between seeing the danger and setting the 
brakes. This reaction time is fairly constant 
In that 


fraction of a second, a car traveling 20 m.p.h. 
99 


about 34 of a second on the average. 


VOeS 
+4 feet. 


11. The distance traveled after the brakes 


are set increases as the square of speed increases. 


feet, while a car going 40 m.p.h. goes 


Double speed and you quadruple the braking 
distance. ‘Triple the speed and the _ braking 


distance increases nine times. Average brakes 


Chart | 


—— 


\ 47’ 
3 CAR 
LENGTHS 


88’ 
6 CAR 
LENGTHS 


149’ 


20 MPH 


30 MPH 


9 CAR 
LENGTHS 


40 MPH 


will stop a car going 20 m.p.h. in about 47 feet, 
while they will not do the job in less than 149 
feet at 40 m.p.h. 


12. Let’s assume that a highway is marked 
with yard lines, exactly as a football field is 
marked. Just as the driver crosses the first 
goal line at 50 m.p.h., he becomes aware of 
danger ahead. He will have passed the 18 yard 
line before he has tramped down on the brake. 
With average brakes he will travel past the 
mid-field stripe and past the far 40 yard line. 
With passable brakes, he will continue to roll 
to the 19 yard line. In other words, a car at 
50 m.p.h. needs between 62 and 81 yards in 
which to stop, on dry pavement with an alert 
driver and at least passable brakes. 


Condition of Roadway 

13. The first variable affecting speed (see 
Par. 4) is the condition of the roadway. All 
braking distances above are for dry concrete. 
Chart II shows the typical braking distances at 
20 m.p.h. under various pavement conditions. 
These figures, developed in extensive tests con- 
ducted by the National Safety Council over 
many years, do not include distance traveled 
during the driver’s reaction time, which at this 
speed is 22 feet. A car without chains will 
travel farther after braking on glare ice at 20 
m.p.h. than it would at 50 m.p.h. on dry con- 


Motor Vehicle Stopping Distances 


ON DRY ROAD INCLUDING 
REACTION TIME 


243’ 


16 CAR 
LENGTHS 


50 MPH 
366’ 


Se lm, 
he 532’ 


33 CAR 
LENGTHS 
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Chart Il Stopping Distances 


on Ice, Snow 


Dice Re 
CCC a ae 
SNOW TIRES 


REINFORCED TIRE CHAINS 


crete. Even if the car has chains or the ice 


has been sanded, it will travel farther while 
braking than a car at 40 m.p.h. on dry pave- 
ment. 


14. Other 


affect braking distances are the grade up or 


roadway conditions which may 


down, the presence of loose gravel or mud on 
the surface and oil slicks 


affected by 
limitations from the nature of 


15. Stopping distance is also 
any visibility 
the roadway. Hills and curves are the com- 


monest obstructions. Trees, houses and _ bill- 


boards which mask curves and_ intersections 


limit the driver’s advance warning of danget1 


Condition of the Motor Vehicle 


16. The most obvious variable in car condi- 
tion which distance is the 


quality of the brakes. Most states have a legal 


affects stopping 


requirement that brakes be capable of stopping 
the vehicle on dry pavement within 25 feet at 
20 m.p.h. The best brakes will stop a car in 
about 17 or 18 feet at 20 m.p.h. The best brakes 
do not stay at top efficiency indefinitely, how- 
ever, and excellent brakes may temporarily lose 
their braking power, particularly when wet. 
17. Several conditions of the vehicle may 
affect the ability of the driver to see danger 
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ahead and 
distance. 


thus, in effect, increase stopping 
Poor lights, a windshield that is dirty, 
wet or icy, anything in the load or car design 
that blocks view reduce the speed at which it 


is safe to drive. 


Condition of the Driver 


18. All stopping distances quoted are based 
on the assumption that the driver is reasonably 
alert, reasonably quick to react, reasonably well 
traffic situations. 
Many conditions in the driver may substantially 


able to see and recognize 


increase the stopping distance. 


19. Some persons, for organic or psychologi- 
cal reasons, are handicapped in seeing and/or 
to danger. 


reacting Poor eyesight is one of 


the commonest problems—and poor eyesight 
may mean more than weak eyesight. Such con- 
ditions as tunnel vision (inability to see far to 
the sides when looking forward), poor judg- 
ment of distance and color blindness are typical 
of these. Tests on machines which reproduce 
driving situations have proved that there is 
Certain 
major physical handicaps may also slow this 


time, 


a wide difference in reaction time. 


though special automobiles have been 


designed for the handicapped. 

20. Temporary conditions can substantially 
increase the reaction time of drivers who are 
normally quick and alert. Most common of 
these are fatigue and alcohol. The weary driver 
is slower to react than the rested one. The 
driver under the influence of alcohol is known 
to react 


more slowly than the non-drinking 


driver. But both conditions also create dangers 

unrelated to the problem of reaction time 
and stopping distance—which are heightened 
by high speed. The tired driver could go to 
sleep at the wheel and lose control of his car 
so completely that he won’t awake until the 
crash. The drinking driver can lose his judg- 


ment and attempt hazardous maneuvers he 


wouldn’t normally undertake. 


21. There are other conditions affecting the 
driver which may be either temporary or per- 
manent. These are called attitudes. The driver 
who is angry is likely to drive angrily, crowding 
whether he be 
permanently a show-off or merely anxious to 


other drivers. The show-ofl 
behave spectacularly to impress his companion 
of the moment) is also going to run his margin 
of safety very close. A driver with heavy wor- 
ries probably is subject to absent-mindedness. 


Weather Conditions 
22. Weather 


speeds can be considered safe. 


which 


Many of 
15 


influences the level at 





weather's effects have already been noted in 


other connections. 


23. Winter usually provides the worst con- 
ditions for high speed driving. Water, snow 
and ice on the pavement are commonplace 
and all increase the braking distance needed. 
Snow and ice on the windshield impair vision 
and may be severe enough to resist the action 
of the windshield wiper. And even if the wind- 
shield is clear, a heavy snowfall can substantially 


reduce visibility. 


24. In other seasons, the principal weathet 
factors influencing safe driving speed are fog 
and rain. Rain, particularly on certain types 
of road surfaces, greatly increases the braking 
distance, and both rain and fog impair visibility. 
In certain areas, high winds may produce dust 
storms that blot out all visibility very suddenly, 
with little or no warning. 

25. The normal shift from day to night may 
not properly be considered a weather change, 
but it profoundly affects safe driving speeds. 
The best of headlights provide a poor substitute 
for daylight. In many states the law provides 
a lower legal speed limit at night than during 
the day, but in all states drivers should accept 
the fact that they should drive slower in dark- 
ness. Statistics on this poin’ are dramatic, Chart 
III shows that a given number of miles driven 
at night produces from two to two and one-half 
same mileage 


times as many deaths as the 


driven during the day. 


Amount and Type of Traffic 
26. It is obvious to everyone that a large 


volume of traffic is bound to reduce safe driving 


Chart Ill 


PER CENT OEATH 
OF DEATHS RATES* 


DAY 46% 


nRTIORAL NIGHT = 54% 


DAY 41% 
NIGHT 59% 


URBAN 


DAY 48 % 
NIGHT 52% 


RURAL 


* Deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles 
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speeds. To attempt to maintain high speeds 


in heavy traffic forces the driver to crowd 
others, to weave in and out almost constantly, 
and generally to increase hazards. 


27. It may be less obvious that the type of 
traffic has a bearing on the question of what 


is a safe speed. 


28. Perhaps the greatest limitations must be 
placed on speed where there is reason to expect 
pedestrian and bicycle traffic involving children. 
Near a school or in a residential area, the driver 
should realize that it is always a real possibility 
that a child will suddenly dart into the street 

very likely from behind a parked car. A group 
of children playing alongside a street or road 
is a particularly strong warning signal. 

29. Pedestrian traffic in general is a great 
National 
Safety Council studies have shown repeatedly 


hazard at times of poor visibility. 


that pedestrian deaths tend to pile up in the 
hours of dusk, and reach their peak in the 
winter months when dusk arrives during o1 


before the evening rush hour. 


30. Farm tractors and other vehicles present 
special problems. They often move very slowly 
in relation to other traffic and they can be 
expected to turn suddenly into a side lane 
which the oncoming driver may not realize is 
there. In a farming area, special caution is 
needed at dusk, since many farmers drive along 
the road on their way home from work, and 
many of their tractors have no or inadequate 
lights. 


Night and Day Death Rates 
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Determining a Safe Speed speed which, in a given situation, will permit 
31. The speed limit determined by the state him to stop short of unexpected danger. 

or city for any particular stretch of road should Futility of Excessive Speeds 

be considered the maximum safe speed under 34. Various studies have demonstrated that 
ideal conditions. It will often be necessary to gains in time on a trip by increasing speed are 
reduce speed well below the legal limit to far less than might be expected. In heavy city 
maintain safety. In some states no stated limit traffic, where high speeds require frequent quick 
is given; each driver is responsible for determin- braking for traffic conditions or signals, gains 


ing what is a safe speed. In some of these, a are particularly small. But even on the open 


prima facie speed limit is posted as the maxi- highway, the driver whose speed is greater than 


; that of the average driver is constantly forced 
mum safe speed. 


to reduce speed for a variety of reasons. It is 
32. There are times when 20 miles an hour not at all uncommon for a 40 m.p.h. driver to 
is reckless speeding, in the most direct, practical overtake at the next traffic signal a car which 
terms. You may never be arrested for speeding sometime before whizzed past him at 60 m.p.h. 
at 20 m.p.h, but you may kill or be killed. On 35. However, the basic futility of excessive 
the other hand, on some roads in some states, speed lies in the fact that it is hazardous. The 
speeds of 60 m.p.h. may be entirely legal when delays caused by a single accident may outweigh 
all the small savings of time in 100 excessive- 
speed trips—and the delay is all too often a 
33. No exact standards can be set for the permanent end to a driving career. 


conditions are good. 


proper speeds under the various ranges or con- 36. Finally, driving at an excessive speed 
ditions encountered in driving. The responsi- bad citizenship, because it violates our demo- 


bility is left with the driver to calculate the cratically arrived-at laws. 
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Do You Still Use 


Of course not! So why bring high button-shoe safety ideas 


into your classroom. Dynamic problems facing safety educators 


today are on schedule at the National Safety Congress. 


é JU WOULD NEVER use a McGuffey 
Reader to teach your 1960 students how to 
read. You wouldn’t borrow a Model 'T for youn 
education class. 


driver Nor should you rely 


solely on safety principles of a decade ago to 
furnish you with the “know-how” for teaching 
youngsters to live safely 

In fact, even last year’s ideas are no longer 
complete—so many new accident problems have 
arisen from today’s progress and developments. 
We have different accident potentials with the 
compact cars. Young students delving into 
scientific experiments, more people of all ages 
active in sports and crowding lakes, ski runs, 
camp sites; miniature auto races and the latest, 
trampoline bouncers—all present new problems 
in the safety education field 

These new problems—as well as the old 
standbys—will highlight the talks and. study 
sessions at this year’s National Safety Congress, 
October 17 through 21 in Chicago. “Safety 
Everywhere—All the Time” is the Congress 
theme—and the school and college sessions at 
the Hamilton Hotel will be asking “HOW” 
everyone can 


realize this simple statement 


‘safety everywhere—all the time.” 

Plunging right into these “modern hazards,” 
the school and college opening session will fea- 
ture the Gordon Graham Memorial Lecture 
dealing with safety education in the years ahead. 
J. C. Wright, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Des Moines, will give the delegates new 
things to think about. Other blue ribbon events 


are 


>» a reception to honor Norman E. 
honorary 


Borgerson, 
member of the school and college 
conterence 


>» the Monday evening round robin sessions to 
focus on key problems in the field 
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> a special guided tour of NSC headquarters to 
orient delegates on ways the Council staff can 
aid them in their work 


» elementary science demonstration to point up 
ways of teaching safety through general science 
experiments 


> discussions to see what schools can learn from 
industry 


> five demonstrations to show new methods and 
techniques in driver education 


> session to forecast the prognosis of college 
safety centers 


The key puzzles for delegates Monday eve- 
ning will number five. Audiences can rotate to 
attend three of the following discussions: does 
safety education go home with the child?; 
planning fire safe schools; water, boats and safe 
children; the school and local safety organiza- 
tions; can we measure safety learnings? Dis- 
cussants will be from all facets of the education 
field. Specific interest sessions are: 


Elementary 

Delegates will hear a discussion on criteria 
Ways to 
teach home safety in school will be followed by 


for evaluating classroom activities. 


an audience participation on safety teachings 
in the primary grades. J. Duke Elkow, Brooklyn 
College, will lead a workshop session dealing 
with how to communicate safety concepts to 
the elementary school child. One talk will look 
at the teacher and the influence of her per- 
sonality on learning experiences. 


Safety Education Supervisors 
Can you teach the parents through the child 


is one topic certain to raise some interesting 
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McGuffey Reader? 


questions. Many delegates’ problems may be 
answered in a session on the school and local 
safety organizations. And a large panel will 
hassle with the question: can we measure safety 
learning? The supervisor séction meeting will 
recapitulate and analyze the basic problems dis- 


cussed in the Monday rotation sessions. 


Driver Education 

The first driver session is planned to bring 
delegates right up to date on the current de- 
velopments and methods in the field. ‘“Com- 
pact cars and crazy drivers” will be a session 
to enlighten delegates on ways to use the small 
cars in driver education classes. An exchange 
of ideas is scheduled on law enforcement prob- 
lems and new methods and techniques in de- 
veloping public support for driver education. 

Airing of problems of state driver education 
associations will be helpful to all in the field. 
The final session on legislation and teacher 
liability in case of accidents will be a “must” 
for all delegates. 


Higher Education 
The Campus Safety Association is sponsoring 
two challenging sessions: the college environ- 


ment as a learning experience and new tools and 
techniques in laboratory safety. The Committee 
on College Safety Education has arranged for 
speakers to discuss the future of college safety 
centers followed by a general discussion among 
delegates. In addition, the Committee will hold 
a session on safety preparation of technical and 
professional students. 

University people as well as educators in othet 
areas will be interested in a session on recent 
research applicable to safety education. The 
annual joint discussion sponsored by the Com- 
Education and 
the Driver Education Section, will center around 


mittee on Research in Safety 


ways to apply current research findings to driver 
education. 

A repeat of the Monday morning breakfast 
will be held at Hardings. Reservations forms 
will be sent to delegates prior to the Congress. 

A luncheon for delegates on Thursday will 
be sponsored by the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, Nationwide Insurance and the Mobile 
Oil Co. 

For complete information on the program 
and hotel reservations, write the school and 
college department, National Safety Council.@ 


National Safety Council Policy on 
Miniature Motor Vehicles 


The National Safety Council opposes the use of miniature motor vehicles, 
commonly called carts, or go-carts, by drivers below driver licensing age. 

While the laws of all states exclude these miniature vehicles, designed primarily 
for use by children, from the public streets and highways, there is little or no 
control over their use on private property. As a result, children have been killed 
or injured operating these vehicles, sometimes in speed events sponsored by adults. 
Motor vehicle speed events of any type are opposed by the National Safety Council. 

The Council therefore urges parents, dealers in these vehicles and organizations 
to refrain from sponsoring or conducting competitive events using miniature mo- 
torized vehicles, and to do all possible to see to it that they are at no time 


operated by persons under legal driver age. 


Developed by the Traffic Conference al 


Conference. 
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by Gerald Kaminski 


Cars vs. Grades 


What happens when teens get behind the wheel? Allstate study 


finds the more they drive—the lower their grades go. 


e¢ DARENTS who do not wisely regulate their 

teenager’s use of the car are endangering 

his high school grades, his future and maybe 
his life.” 

This was the main finding of a study of the 


automobile’s influence on behavior. 
Conducted by the Allstate Insurance Companies 
in cooperation with 30 selected high schools 
throughout the United States and Canada, the 


study 


teenage 


threw a searchlight on the academic, 
driving and social habits of 20,000 junior and 
senior youngsters. 


Judson B. Branch, Allstate president, called 
the research a realistic approach to the problem 
of youthful drivers. As a group they are caus- 
ing grave concern to parents, educators and law 
enforcement agencies because of unusually high 
accident rates, he said. 


The study points up the basic importance of 
parental control of the teenager. 


“Parents simply must realize the urgency of 
exercising more authority over their teenagers 
in the matter of how and when they drive.” 
Branch said. 


Underlining the accident problem among 
youthful drivers, Branch said that their involve- 
ment rate is about twice as high as the average 
adult, and the average severity of their acci- 
dents is also considerably higher. Furthermore, 
most of the youngsters 


not just a few—are in- 


volved in accidents. 


“It’s simply not true that a small minority 
of the youngsters is responsible for most of the 
accidents,” he explained. “Repeaters aren’t the 


Gerald Kaminski is associate editor, Traffic Safety maga- 
zine. 
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major problem, for we have found that those 
who have accidents today usually aren’t the 
same ones who have the accidents tomorrow.” 


Confirming the car-grades situation, the study 
points out that the amount of car usage has a 
direct relationship to academic standing. Driv- 
ing a car does not in itself have an adverse 
effect on grades, but when the car infringes on 
school work, serious problems develop. 

Grades started to suffer when the car was 
used more than two days out of the five day 
school week, Allstate’s research discovered. 
Those who used the car at least four days were 
more than twice as likely to be D or worse 
students than the two-day users. The best rec- 
ords were made by students who confined their 
car use strictly to weekends. 


The poorest students are those who drive 
their own cars, according to the study. Holding 
a job to support a car affected the teenager’s 
attitude toward school, and the curtailment of 
study time created by the job-car combination 
led to a vicious circle. Of students spending six 
dollars or more per week on car support, only 
one per cent were A students, while among 
those who spend three dollars or less the ratio 
of A students was four times as high. 

Other findings of the grade-car relationship: 

Good students who yield to the car craze 
suffer the sharpest drop in grades. 

The longer a car is owned, the less the 
chance of a boy’s being a good student. 

By far the greatest scholastic damage oc- 
curs when the high school junior obtains a car. 

Among students with neither car nor job, 
there are twice as many A and B students as 
among students having jobs and cars. 
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Poorer students showed more of a tendency 
to use a car in going to and from school. 

The more evenings a car is used, the more 
likely that grades will fall. 

Parents who try to use the promise of a car 
as an incentive to boost lagging grades and in- 
terest are likely to find their efforts back-firing. 
Lack of interest in school work plus a car us- 
ually make for scholastic disaster. 

“In a significant number of cases, grades were 
going down long before the car entered the pic- 
ture and the car tended only to ‘grease the 
skids’,” Branch said. 

Going beyond the car-grade correlation, the 
study showed other interesting facts about teen- 
age drivers and their attitudes: 


Of the students surveyed, 52.1 per cent 
had taken a high school driver education course. 


Of those who had not taken a driver course, 
only 50.2 per cent said that they would like to 
take such a course. 

Of the students surveyed, 72.4 per cent 
said that they had learned to drive. (Another 
16.8 per cent said that they 
learned. ) 


had _ partially 


The study showed also 58.5 per cent of the 
students had regular driver licenses. (Another 
13.3 per cent had temporary licenses or permits. ) 

Social driving in the evening was indulged 
in by 55 per cent of the students. 

The students owning their own cars made 
up 18.3 per cent of these surveyed. 

Students who drove their parents’ car made 
up 65.3 per cent of those studied. 

And 20.9 per cent of the students said they 
frequently drove a car other than their own or 
their parents’. 
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More students (17.4 per cent) thought 
that most teenagers are more careful as drivers 
than most adults. Only 13.3 per cent of the 
students thought that most teenage drivers are 
not as careful as most adults. 

Of the students surveyed, 50 per cent 
thought that most teenage drivers drive too fast, 
and 57.6 per cent said that they felt only a rela- 
tively few teenage drivers are bad drivers. 

Finally, 45.2 per cent of the students said 
that most teenage drivers are as careful as most 
adult drivers. 

These last figures are particularly interesting. 
They point to the probability that when teen- 
agers and adults talk about safety, they are not 
talking the same language. In their multiple 
answer selections, many of the students saw no 
contradiction in saying that most teenagers 
drive too fast but that only a few teenagers 
are bad drivers. 

“Don’t be deluded into an attitude of unwar- 
ranted trust in your teenager’s driving habits,” 
Allstate warned parents. “Trust his honesty but 
not his immaturity. Many youngsters have thei 
own definitions of safety, and all too often it’s 
far different from an adult definition.” 

As a result of the study, Allstate has con- 
cluded that the one element of cardinal im- 
portance in the teenage driving problem is 
parental control. 

In an open letter to parents, Judson B. 
Branch refers to a safety worker who said that 
the problem with teenage drivers can be summed 
up in the statement, “If only we could reach 
them.” 

“We disagree,” Branch said. “We think it’s 
the parents, and to paraphrase the comment, 
we might add, ‘If only we could reach them’ "®@ 
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by Charles A. French 


They Gave 
Themselves 
More Work 


NANIMOUS approval came from safety 
education supervisors who were asked to 
comment on Herbert Stack’s article, ‘“Super- 
visors Set Up Schedule” 


} 


SAFETY EDUCATION, 
Jan. 1960). They highly endorsed the monthly 
work plan for supervisors, which was compiled 
by Stack’s class in supervision at New York 
University. In fact, reaping from their experi- 
ence, the respondents added further responsi- 
bilities for supervisors. 


General comments on the article included 
these suggestions of additional tasks for super- 


visors: 
1. Developing and implementing a set of 


an adminis- 
trative handbook as described in “Wanted: 


safety rules and regulations 


Handbook for Supervisors,” SAFETY Epvu- 
CATION, Feb. 1960). 


Working with the local traffic engineer to 
procure and maintain needed signs, sig- 
nals and markings as part of the safest 
route to school. (Three respondents men- 
tioned this fundamental task. ) 


Planning school bus safety or safety in 
special transportation. (Four mentioned 


this task.) 


Expanding safety programs to include 


school employees. 
Including shop-laboratory safety activity. 


Aiding in the work of setting up and ad- 
ministering teen conferences at local, state 
and sectional levels. (Four noted this 
need. 
Keeping monthly as well as yearly acci- 
dent summaries. 

The respondents suggested changing some 
duties to July and August since some specified 
for June and September might be accomplished 
when schools were not in session. Three men- 


Charles French is staff representative, Safety Education 
Supervisors Section, N. S. C. 
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tioned that during these months (or earlier) 
arrangements could be made for driver educa- 
tion cars. One pointed out the need to work 
on the equipment and grounds for safe play- 
eround and recreational activities. 

Some comments on the original article added 
responsibilities to the already heavy load of the 
supervisor in September. Two mentioned a 
“schools open campaign.” Three suggested th. .t 
conferences with other supervisors be moved 
from October to September and should include 
principals and PTA central committee. An- 
other mentioned that more inspections and PTA 
meetings would probably be necessary. Three 
specified the need for early assistance to physi- 
cal education instructors and athletic directors, 
pointing out that physical education and ath- 
letics carry a disproportionate share of the acci- 
dent burden. 


Three supervisors cited the fact that attend- 
ance at the National Safety Congress was 
omitted. Halloween safety was mentioned as 
another activity of great importance. A super- 
visor from a hunting state mentioned the im- 
portance of beginning a firearms safety course 


in early Fall for those planning hunting trips. 


Suggestions to principals and building coordi- 
nators for Christmas holiday safety would well 
be started earlier than December, probably No- 
vember. Another supervisor emphasized the 
need to check proper spraying of Christmas 
trees and decorations and safe location of the 
trees in various buildings. 


In January or February, the supervisors sug- 
gested that budget preparation for the next 
school year should begin. In addition, meetings 
with maintenance department personnel could 
be held to budget for removing or correcting 
hazards during the next year. 

In April, it was suggested that the item, 
“Have building safety coordinator check play- 
grounds and playground equipment,” should 
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Work Together 


from page Il 


understandings and attitudes of concern to one 


or more agencies. For example, the police de- 
partment is interested in improving the com- 
munity’s understanding and appreciation of the 
necessity for enforcing safety laws and regula- 
tions. By working cooperatively with the schools, 
this objective may be reached not only for 
future adults, but also for present parents who 
are also working cooperatively with the school 
to this end. 

2. School cooperation is excellent for com- 

munity relations values 

There is probably no better way for an 
agency to secure a “good” name with the child, 
school and home than by cooperating appro- 
priately with the school. 


3. School cooperation helps agency to extend 
its own horizons 

A specialized agency tends to concentrate so 
steadily upon its own specialized objective, that 
it misses broader opportunities through failure 
to see where its objective fits in the total picture. 
Cooperative endeavor will help to overcome 
this defect. A school related project is especially 
helpful because the school represents society in 
miniature. 


Common Pitfalls for Schools 


Lack of understanding of the cooperating 
agencies 
The school either misses opportunities for 
helpful cooperation, attempts projects which are 
not within its scope, or fails to cooperate in 
terms of mutually agreed-upon objectives. 
2. Lack of definite school policies in relation 
to cooperation 
definite 
policies governing its cooperative activities, 
difficulties are likely to arise. 


Unless the school has clear and 


Common Pitfalls for Non-school Agencies 


1. The failure to understand that the school 
must serve the whole community and all 
the educational needs of the child 

Since the school must serve all community 

interests impartially, it can have no place for 
special interests, narrow objectives, or commer- 
cialism. 

2. An attempt to aid the school through 
subsidies rather than through encouraging 
sound financial backing for the school as 
a whole 
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It is more important for the agency to lend 
its support to encouraging sound financial back- 
ing of the schools than to subsidize the budget. 
However, subsidization is often helpful in ex- 
perimental or pioneering programs, although 
when, following a demonstration period, a pro- 
gram becomes an accepted function, it should 
be financed from regular school funds. 


3. The failure to realize that there are ways 
of helping the school which do not involve 
working directly with children and youth 

Help given to teachers and aid in making 

the school and community a safer place in 
which to live often are more effective in the 
safety education of children and youth than 
contributions to direct instruction by non-school 
agencies. 

Common Pitfalls for Both Schools and 

Non-school Agencies 
The failure to work 
channels, suitable agencies, or both 


through correct 


Nothing can kill a cooperative endeavor more 
quickly than an attempt to work through un- 
official channels. Trying to conduct a project 
with agencies not directly concerned is also an 
effective way of killing the project. 

2. Failure to understand each other’s vocabu- 
lary 

Each specialized agency has a_ specialized 
“vocabulary” which is not necessarily under- 
stood by people of other agencies. If this fact 
is not realized, understanding may be handi- 
capped. 

3. The failure to understand limitations on 
ac tivities 

Agency policies limit actions and activities of 
cooperating groups. What may seem to be un- 
cooperativeness may simply stem from the fact 
that the agency should not have been involved 
in the first place. 

+. The failure properly to integrate the ac- 

tivity in the curriculum 

What may be helpful at one point in the 
curriculum, may be a waste of time at another. 


Summary 

The school program offers a unique oppor- 
tunity for the safety education of children and 
youth. Many agencies besides the school recog- 
nize and would like to use this educational 
potential. The fullest utilization, to the benefit 
of young people, depends on the capacity of the 
school and non-school agencies for joint en- 
deavor. 

Non-school agencies have many resources that 
complement the instructional resources of the 
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school. Effective coordination of these resources 
challenges both the school and non-school agen- 
cies. Positive approaches and procedures based 
on democratic principles of cooperative action 
assure that the challenge will be met. 


Approval 


The above statement was adopted as official 
School and College Conference policy on April 
15, 1960. Its adoption is recommended to other 
National Safety Council Conferences. 


Prepared by the committee on how schools 
and other agencies interested in safety work to- 
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tional Safety Council. 
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SAFETY 


Allows instructor plenty of leg room—no fumbling 
for pedal. Each pedal operates independently. 
Positive hydraulic application. No bars or cables to 
confuse the student. No disturbing noise, rattles 

or squeaks. 


SAVINGS 


First cost is your last cost. Fits all cars, including 
those with power brakes, easily transferred to your 
next car. 


SATISFACTION 


Fully tested and approved. Completely accepted 
in high school and commercial training programs 
throughout the country. 





@ 
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- 
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YDRAULIC BRAKE 
DUAL CONTROL 


PATENT PENDING 


FITS ALL CARS 
Especially designed for use on driver 
training cars. Constructed of 
quolity materials usual to the 
automotive industry. 








ORDER YOUR HYDRAMITES NOW 


_ Price $32.35 complete with approved fittings 
and easy installation instructions. 
Provide Excise Tax Exemption Certificate, 


STROMBERG HYDRAULIC BRAKE & COUPLING CO. - 5453 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY, CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
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September 1960 
lower elementary 


safety lesson 


Follow the Safety Rules What's New at School? 


S-1933-A 


Look, Jack. Look, Sue. Here is a new sign. 

It says Loading Zone. What does that mean? 
Then the bell rang. 

The children went inside school. 

They asked Mrs. Lane about the sign. 

She said, “It means get in and out of cars here.” 


%9 


“This makes it safer for us. Safety Words 
} traffic 

Then the children played a game. curb 

They called it “Words about Traffic.” loading zone 

They made a list of words. pedestrian 

loading 

unloading 
intersection 


Then they made a safety story 
about each word. 
Here is one of the stories: 


Curb 


Wait for your ride at the curb. 

Get out of cars at the curb. 

Never get in or out of cars on 
the street side. 


Make up safety stories using the other words in the list. 


Something to do: 
Take a walk with your teacher around your school. 
Find a Loading Zone. 
See where you can cross the street safely. 
Practice walking between the white lines 
at the intersection. 
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A Message for Mother 


Tell Mother about the loading zone at school. 
Ask her to pick you up there. 


Tell her you do not cross the street 
in the middle of the block. 


Can you take this message to her? 


New Friends at School 
Safety Rules ' : 
. a safety patrol. Do you have some new friends in your room? 


2 Only cross street 


A” when they say to. Do they know about your safety rules? 


Can you tell them about your rules? 











Can you tell them about what the patrol 
in our monthly picture does? 





Answer these questions. Then you can tell your friends. 


On which side of the corridor do you walk? 

What must you not do at the drinking fountain? 

When do you go down the slide? 

How do you swing safely? 

What do you watch out for on the teeter? 

When watching others on the Hi-Fly where do you stand? 


Where do you stand when watching a ball game? 


Did you know the answers? Here are the right ones. Tell why. 


Walk on the right side of the corridor. 
(Do you know which is the right side?) 


Do not push or play at the fountain. 

When it is your turn and the way is clear. 

Sit down when swinging. 

Get off the teeter together. 

Stand away from the Hi-Fly so you will not be hit. 


Stand well back and to one side of home base. 
SAFETY EDUCATION 





September 1960 EM, 
KEEP YOU SAFE 


upper elementary 


safety lesson 


School Begins: What's New? Follow the Safety Rules 


S-1933-A 
It was the first day at Cove School. 
Mrs. Lane and the children were getting acquainted. 
They were discussing changes around school. 
The walls had been painted. 
Some sidewalks had been repaired. 
There were fresh white lines at the intersections. 





Mrs. Lane asked if anyone had noticed the new 
climbing bars on the playground. 

No one had; so Mrs. Lane suggested that every- 
one look for more new things. 

Tomorrow they would make a list of these. 

Then they would discuss what safety rules 
would be necessary for each new thing. 


What is new at your school? 

Look for . . . new playground apparatus, new crossing lights, new cross- 
ing signs, new tools for woodworking, new apparatus for the science 
room, new class room equipment, such as paper cutters, etc., new elec- 
tric equipment such as hot plates, projectors, radio, TV. 

What safety precaution does each require? 

Get your information from the principal, the custodian, the physical 
education teacher. 

Share this information with children in other rooms. 


Time for Inspection 
This is a good time to check on things Sharp tools stored where they may cut 
which could cause accidents or endanger someone. 
lives. Heavy things kept where they might 
fall on someone. 


Ask your principal about the following: Furniture placed so it blocks doors 
Cc ‘ x We 


Does the fire alarm system work? Can : 1“ 
it be heard evervwhere? Ask your physical education teacher if: 
Are the EXIT lights working? All apparatus has been inspected for 
Do all outside doors open easily ? broken or worn parts. 
; Sticks, broken glass, rocks, have been 
In your classroom look for: cleared from the playground. (Per- 
Electric appliances with frayed cords. haps you can help with this) 
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Looking Back 


Can you remember accidents which happened last 
year? 

Make a list of as many as you can remember. 

Tell what caused each of them. 

Tell how each might have been avoided. 


Perhaps you can make a chart like this: 





} How it might 
Accident | How it happened have a a aed 


cut |Teeter board flew | Let partner know 
on chin |Y¥p when partner | before you get of f. 
got off Always get off together 


Pate a ee ee ae 


When you finish, count to find out: 

how many were in the school building? 

how many were on the playground? 

how many were on the way to or from school? 

how many were at home or elsewhere? 
Report the results of your survey to the rest of the school. 
Discuss how the patrol in this month’s picture can help us. 

















Safety and Other People 
Do you know that helping others makes all of us safer? 
How can this be? 
If we are careful of others, they will be more careful of us. 


Here is an example of what can happen: 
Someone is in a hurry. 
He pushes ahead in the line. 
He knocks another child into a door. 
That child may be badly hurt. 


What kinds of accidents might happen in these places? 
At the drinking fountain 
In the corridor 

On the stairs 

On the swings 

At room doors 

In the aisles 





A thought for the coming year: be friendly, be courteous, be safe. 
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September 1960 
junior high school 


safety lesson 


"A Grave Reminder" 


With each new school grade level, with 
each new age level, with each new change 
in the way we live and work, the concen- 
tration of probable accidents changes too. 
Accidents, however, take a total of 92,000 
lives each year. The visual aid supplement 
pictures this tragic situation. One way to 
reduce this total is to become aware of the 


new changes facing you as you reach a 
new age and as you begin a new grade in 
school. 

Shown below is a table indicating the 
per cents of student accidents by location 
and type, and by certain grade levels. 
Study the table carefully and then answer 
the questions that follow: 


Kindergarten 7th Sth 9th 


School Jurisdiction 
School Plant 


Auditoriums and classrooms...... 
Corridors 

WOMCOs Gil WHI. 5. esi sc5 es oo 
Laboratories—homemaking 
Laboratories—science 

Lockers (room and corridor) 
Playrooms 

Shops 

Showers.and dressing rooms 
Stairs and stairways (inside).... 
Steps and walks (outside) 

Toilets and washrooms.......... 
Apparatus (playground) 
Baseball—softball 

Basketball 

Circle games 

Football 

Hockey 

Soccer and soccer type games..... 
Swimming 

Track and field events........... 
Volleyball and similar games..... 


Unorganized activities 
Other building 
Other grounds 


100.0% 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


92.9% 93. 94.7% 


12.4 
1.1 
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Kindergarten 
Special Activities A% 
Driving (practice) 0 
Trips and excursions 1 


Going To and From School 
School bus 
Public carrier 
Motor scooter 
Other mot. veh.—pedestrian. . 
Other mot. veh.—bicycle 
Other mot. veh.—other type. . 
Bicycle—not motor vehicle... 
Other street and sidewalk.... 
Other 
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Non-School Judisdiction . . 
Home 
Other 


100.0% 
59.9% 
10.1% 


100.0% 
41.6% 
58.4% 


100.0% 
34.9% 
65.1% 


100.0% 
38.5% 
61.5% 


*less than 0.05 per cent 


1. In “school plant” accidents that occur 
under “school jurisdiction” which type or 
location of accident has the highest per 
cent for each of the following: (A) Kin- 


dergarten (B) 9th grade 


2. In the same category as number one 
above, which type of accident is the third 
highest and what is the per cent for kin- 
dergarten? (A) 


What is the per cent for the same activity 
in the 9th grade? (B) 


3. In the “going te and from school” cate- 
gory under “school jurisdiction” what is 
the total per cent of accidents (A) for kin- 
dergarten 


For 9th grade (B) 


1. Under “school jurisdiction” accidents, 
how many types or locations of accidents 
do not occur in kindergarten that do occur 


in all three grades shown? 


Answers: 1 (A) auditorium & classrooms, 
(B) basketball; 2 (A) Unorganized ac- 
tivities, 14.2%, (B) 3.39 ;3 A 17.7%, (B) 
5.2; 4 nine; 5 (A) Home, (B) other: 
30 


5. Under “non-school jurisdiction” acci- 
dents which category has the highest per 
cent of accidents for kindergartens? (A) 

. Which category has the 
highest cent of for 8th 


per accidents 


grades? (B) 


6. If your grade does not rate a high 
per cent in a particular accident category, 
does this mean you don’t have to worry 
about that particular type of accident? 
(A) Why? (B) 


7. If your grade rates a high per cent in 
a particular accident category, what does 
it probably mean, and what action should 
you take? 


Do you see why the accident picture 
must be studied constantly so you will be 
aware of new accident dangers? Make an 
analysis of other phases of the table 
shown, and make plans to reduce the acci- 
dent totals. 


6 (A) No, (B) Even .005% might include 
you; 7 It probably means that this is a 
new danger for you and, therefore, you 
should study it. 
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September 1960 


senior high school | 


safety lesson 


“A Grave Reminder" 


It is obvious to say that children in kin- 
dergarten rarely get injured as drivers of 
automobiles, and it is equally as obvious 
that senior high school students do get in- 
jured as drivers of automobiles. But the 
point is that as you grow older, the 
concentration of probable accident areas 
changes. In addition, our changing en- 
vironment causes a decrease of accidents 
in some categories, but an increase of ac- 
cidents in totally new categories. A simple 
illustration of this is the change in acci- 


Kindergarten 
100.0% 


82.2% 


School Jurisdiction 

School Plant 
Auditoriums and classrooms... . 
Corridors 
Fences and walls 1.5 
Laboratories—homemaking .... 0 
Laboratories—science 
Lockers (room and corridor)... 
Playrooms 
Shops 
Showers and dressing rooms... . 
Stairs and stairways (inside).. 
Steps and walks (outside) 
Toilets and washrooms 
Apparatus (playground) 
Baseball—softball 
Basketball .... 
Circle games 
Football 
Hockey 
Soccer and soccer type games. . 
Swimming ... 
Track and field events......... 
Volleyball and similar games... 
Other organized games........ 
Unorganized activities 
Other building 
Other grounds 


25.4 
2.7 
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dent rates in the following: runaway 
horses, whirling airplane propellers and 
jet blasts. In fact, it wasn’t many years 
ago that all military establishments hav- 
ing aircraft had to add to their warning 
signs of “Beware of Propellers” the phrase 
“.. and jet blasts.” 

In order to see the different concentra- 
tion of accidents at different grade levels, 
study the table shown below and answer 
the questions that follow it. 


10th 
100.0% 
95.3% 95. 
6.7 6. 
3.0 p 


11th 
100.0% 


12th 
100.0% 
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Published by the National Safety Council 
each for 10 to 49 subscriptions 
lower prices for larger quantities 


461.01-4. Write the Council, 425 N 


minimum 
order by 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 


Price 
order 

toc 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 


$.28 
10 
k no 





Kindergarten 10th 
Special Activities 1% 1% 
Driving (practice) 0 
<a 


~~ 
a J 
“ 
~ 
~ 

-<) 


Going To or From School 
School bus 
Public carrier (incl. bus) 
Motor scooter 
Other mot. veh.—pedestrian.... 
Other mot. veh.—bicycle 
Other mot. veh.—other type... . 
Bicycle—not mot. veh 
Other street and sidewalk 6. 
Other 1. 


— ee 
* DOW & Co 
* 


ear ne 


——s 
OrKHH CO * RO 


obo 
ran 
OO SY ee 


... 100.0% 
59.9% 34. 
40.1% 65 


100.0% 100.0% 
4% 82.7% 
6% 67.3% 


100.0% 
26.2% 
73.8% 


Non-School Jurisdiction 
Home 
Other 


*Less than 0.05% 


1. In “school plant” accidents that occur 
under “school jurisdiction,” the highest 
per cents for the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grades fall in what category? 

(A) 

What is the per cent for kindergarten in 
that category? (B) 


2. In the “school plant” area, what cate- 
gory has the highest per cent for kinder- 
garten children? 


» 


3. Under “school jurisdiction” accidents, 
how many types or locations of accidents 
do not occur in kindergarten that do occur 
in all three grades shown? 


‘ 


1. Under “school jurisdiction” accidents, 
how many types or locations of accidents 
do not occur in all three grades shown that 
do occur in the kindergarten? 


5. What is the lowest per cent area for 
“school jurisdiction” accidents for all the 
upper grades? 


6. In the “non-school jurisdiction” area, 
do kindergarten children have more acci- 
dents in the “home” or does each grade of 
the senior high school? 
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7. Although space does not permit show- 
ing the complete breakdown for “other” 
accidents, underline one of the following 
categories that you believe would have the 
highest per cents for the 11th and 12th 
grades: public buildings, industrial prem- 
ises, public carriers, motor vehicles, pedes- 
trian, winter sports. 


“Newness” is “Unfamiliarity” 

Unfamiliarity is quite often the cause 
of accidents. As you advance in years, 
new interests, new jobs and new experi- 
ences are all a part of growing up. In 
order to “grow up” however, you must 
become familiar with the possible dangers 
of each new area you enter. Make a fur- 
ther study of the table shown to become 
more familiar with the changing accident 
picture. 

Analyze the visual aid supplement and 
see what you can do to reduce the yearly 
accident toll. 

Discuss the possible new danger areas 
due to our changing way of life. 





Answers: 1. (A) football, (B) zero; 2. 
auditoriums & classrooms; 3. 10; 4. 
None; 5. Accidents between bicycles and 
other motor vehicles; 6. Kindergarten 
children; 7. Motor vehicles—that’s why 
car insurance for teenagers is so high. 
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Books, pamphlets and films of interest to safety educators 


Accidents 

Statistics on Pupil Transportation, 1957-58. Octo- 
ber, 1959. Ipp. U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 
22, m2. &. 

Based on special transportation reports from state 
departments of education. 

Bicycles 

Safe Bicycling, 16mm color film, International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 13 min. 
black & white—$75; color—$135. Available for 
rental or loan. 

This film offers advice on bike upkeep and safety, 
emphasizing the habits of care, courtesy and common 
sense when in traffic situations. Ten easily remem- 
bered tips on accident-free riding are stressed through 
practical examples by children themselves. Informal, 
the film is presented in an amusing manner to keep 
audience interest at a high pitch. 

U. S. Royal Word Puzzle Book. 1959. 14pp. 
United States Rubber, Cycle Tire Dept., 549 E. 
Georgia St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. Free. 

A comic puzzle book when solved spells out rules 
for cyclist. 

Boy Scouts 

Boy Scout Handbook. Sixth Edition. 1959. 480pp. 
$1.00. National Council of Boy Scouts of America, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Child Labor Laws 

Self-Training Unit on Child-Labor Laws for Youth 
Placement Workers. U. S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
1959. 18pp. Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (Bulletin 202) Price 15¢. 

This publication was developed for youth place- 
ment work in schools, public and private social agen- 
cies and wherever youth employment programs are 
operating. 

Conferences 

Recommendations: Composite Report of Forum 
Findings. Golden Anniversary, White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. Washington, D. C. 
1960. 85pp. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 35c. 

This is a report of the conference which will serve 
as guideposts for organizations working toward the 
betterment of children and youth. 


Driver Education 

Detour for Meg. Helen Diehl Olds. 1958. 189pp. 
Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th St., New York 18, 
N. ¥. $2.90. 





Accident Facts, 1960 edition, is off the press. 
[his booklet, compiled by the statistics division 
of the National Safety Council, contains facts 
and figures to help you in educating for safe 
living. This annual publication answers hun- 
dreds and hundreds of questions regarding the 
accident picture over the country. Price: $1.85. 
Lower prices for quantity orders. Write the 
Council. 











SEPTEMBER, 1960 


itle ase 


By Lois Zearing 
Director, NSC Library 


A book filled with intriguing events centered around 
a traffic accident and a young girl's struggle to learn 
to drive in a driver education course in high school. 
It makes good reading for those young people who 
take driving a car for granted, with no thought of 
personal responsibilities toward others. 


Driver Education and Driving Simulations. James 
H. Fox, 1960. 72pp. National Commission on Safety 
Education, National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $1.50. 


The purpose of this study is to help those re- 
sponsible for driver education evaluate the effective- 
ness of training devices which simulate driving. 

Instructor’s Outline for Safe Winter Driving. Amos 
E. Neyhart and Helen L. Neyhart. 1960. 30pp. AAA 
Foundation for Traffic Safety, Washington 6, D. C. 


Supplement to Teacher's Manual for Sportsman- 
like Driving. For use in High School and Adult 
Driver Education and in Driver-Improvement pro- 
grams. i 

Status of Driver Education in the United States. 
Norman Key. 1960. 76pp. National Commission on 
Safety Education, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $2.00. 


A study of courses as described by state and local 
school systems based primarily on a questionnaire 
survey. 


Fire Protection 


How to Select a Fire Extinguisher. (Chart) Fire 
Equipment Manufacturers Association, One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (copies are available for 
display 

Is Your Student Housing Fire Safe? 2nd edition. 
1960. 48pp. Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 


This booklet is a practical guide to help college 
administrators solve fire safety problems in housing 
facilities on the campus. 


Health 

National Conference on Physicians and Schools. 
Report, 7th October 13-15, 1959. 1960. 133pp. 
American Medical Association, Department of Health 
Education, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, II. 
$1.00, discount price on quantities. 


The report contains the consensus of representa- 
tives of medicine, education and public health on 
important issues in school health and physical edu- 
cation. 


Methods 


Tests and Evaluation Methods used in Driver and 
Safety Education. Ralph H. Ojemann. 1959. 48pp. 
National Commission on Safety Education, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $1.00. 


An analysis to help teachers measure classroom 
instruction. The report describes methods reported 
in the literature for measuring safe behavior, and 
suggests how teachers can use these methods to test 
the effects of units or programs in safety education. 
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They Gave 
Themselves 


More Work 


from page 22 


include “in cooperation with physical education 
supervisor.” 


A most valuable comment suggested chang- 
ing “Prepare for safety awards for schools with 
best record,” to “Challenge schools to improve 
upon their own records.” This supervisor em- 
phatically pointed out that more is gained by 
improving a school’s record than comparing 
that school to others. The comparison might 
be unfavorable with schools which have more 
and newer facilities for safety. 


For June a “schools closed campaign” was 
outlined to help prepare children for their re- 
sponsibilities at home and on vacation. The 
need for knowing safety rules is great during 
this period of much greater activity and greater 
exposure to danger. 


We were especially pleased to hear one super- 
visor indicate that he planned to place the 
article “Supervisors Set Up Schedule” under 


his blotter to check-up on his own activities 
during the coming school year. This indeed 
was high praise for the effectiveness of Stack’s 
article, as this supervisor is in a school system 


In effect, this article was the work of many authors 
—those responding when we asked for help in expand- 
ing the excellent original article. We'd like to give 
credit to the following persons: Jack Allen—Decatur, 
Ill., Frank Bennett—Baltimore, Norman Borgerson— 
Michigan, Ben Delello—Johnstown, Pa., James Hall 
—wNorth Carolina, R. W. Jones—Keokuk, Iowa, Dali- 
bor Kralovec—Philadelphia, Charles Lemmel—Dela- 
ware, Helen Manley—University City, Mo., Orlo 
Miller—Wis., Chester O’ Hanlon—Denver, Mary Rap- 
paport—New York State, H. G. Richardson—Maine, 
Emerson Russell — Syracuse, George Silverwood — 
Green Bay, Wis., Roy Walter—W. Va., and Cecil 
Zaun—Los Angeles. 


serving a city of more than 1,000,000 popula- 
. , a . 

tion: We hope the original and this supple- 
mentary article also reach the “under-blotter” 
department of many supervisors over the na- 
tion® 





COME to 


RYT TTAS with CONFIDENCE 


» SAFETY PATROL 


af coats 


with DISTINCTIVE 


SCHOOL PATROL EMBLEMS 


HERE'S ADDED PROTECTION, IMPROVED APPEARANCE AND COMFORT FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL. THE ALL-RUBBER ‘'CONNEY-COAT"' SET, RAINCOAT 
& MATCHING CAPE CAP, in BRIGHT SAFETY YELLOW COMPLETE WITH A BRILLIANT 
BLUE SCHOOL PATROL EMBLEM SHIELD ON BACK. 


Something Really Fie / 








Our New Poly-Viny! TUFFIE COAT Set cf 8 mil YELLOW Plastic . 
weight, Tuff and Lowest Price Tag of the Season. 
Complete Set of Patrol Raincoat and Matching Cape Cap 
SHOWN IN OUR NEW ‘61 CATALOG 


. . Light- 











COMPLETE PATROL SUPPLIES 
| RAINCOATS | | BELTS ru FLAGS | [ARM BANDS | 


i BADGES | [ PATROL BOOTS; | EMBLEMS | [ CAPE CAPS | 


LConney froducts Co. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 

















WRITE FOR 1961 
SAFETY PATROL CATALOG 


| SAMPLES PROMPTLY SUBMITTED UPON REQUEST 
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Lditorial 


1960 Safety Party Platform 


HILE pundits and politicos of the other 

two parties make sweeping promises to 
everyone in the country, our Safety Party can't. 
We can't promise labor an end to industrial 
accidents. We can't win the farm vote with a 
hearty, “We'll eliminate all surplus tractor haz- 
ards." And we refuse to compromise on the 
school issue—all children must learn the principles 
of safe living. Lacking promises for all, we re- 
main non-partisan in the presidential race (we 
don't even have a candidate!). 


Although we can't promise anyone—we can 
challenge them. We take a firm and unyielding 
stand when we say that most accidents can and 
should be eliminated. To this end we pledge our 
will, energies and resources. Our platform and 
resolutions are devoted to the wellbeing of 
America's people—and especially her children. 


EDUCATION—We pledge ourselves to initiate 
curricula in our schools which will educate our 
children for safe living. Recognizing the limita- 
tions of youngsters to grasp safety principles, we 
shall protect them when necessary and guide 
them when practicable. 


We shall place accident prevention teachings 
in @ natural, realistic environment by using every 
opportunity in every school course to integrate 
safety concepts into daily living. We shall pro- 
vide our students with learning experiences, such 
as school safety patrols, student safety councils, 
driver education, group discussions and projects, 
to further their understanding and enrich their 
knowledge. 


DEFENSE—To keep our school strong and main- 
tain our ability to survive "surprise attacks" from 
fire or other emergencies, we shall conduct 
monthly exit drills. Our school will provide 
"blocked exits’ and other weapons to help its 
students develop the skills and attitudes to meet 
new situations. Our defense will not end there. 
The Safety Party will explore new methods and 
conduct safety testing until our children can de- 
fend themselves against all emergencies both in 
and out of school. 

FOREIGN POLICY—Realizing that in the years 
to come other schools and agencies will look to 
us for leadership, our teachers and administrators 
will offer their technical guidance to all safety 
efforts. We shall work closely with parents’ 
groups to expand safety teachings into the 
homes. We pledge vigorous support to all city 
or state groups developing accident prevention 
programs, campaigns and legislation. Our staff 
will encourage stepped up research in accident 
prevention and will lend intellectual stimulation 
to all studies. 

DOMESTIC POLICY—We shall insure the best 
possible learning environment for our students, 
by making our schools symbols of safe places to 
live. To this end, we shall conduct periodic 
inspections followed by immediate correction of 
all suspected as well as known physical hazards. 


These are the proposals pledged by the Safety 
Party of 1960. With the support of all teachers, 
administrators and school personnel these chal- 
lenges can meet success so that our children will 
enjoy the happy and safe life guaranteed them in 
our democratic society® 


nnm 





Late Bulletin: 


Eland. 


among schools throughout Iowa. 





At press time we learned that the academic world has lured two staff men 
from NSC’s school and college department—Charles A. French and Ivan 


Leaving his position as staff representative of the safety education super- 
visors section, Charles French will resume—as he calls it—‘“‘his first true love.” 
French resigned as of Sept. 1 to take up a position on the staff at Main West 
High School in Des Plaines, Ill., as a teacher of social studies. 

Eland, staff representative of the driver education section, begins Sept. | 
as director of safety at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. His new 
position will include teaching, supervising research and field service work 








SAFETY EDUCATION 
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*Pat. Pending 


"CHECK THESE DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION FEATURES: 


Fiberglass-reinforced polyester resin con- 
struction—withstands the roughest usage. 


Hard surface resists soiling, can be safely 


washed when necessary. 


Color formulated right into helmet—can’t 
chip, flake or peel off. 


Sanitary plastic webbing adjusts to any 
head size. 


Helmets nest within each other, require 
minimum storage space. 


Unique “space age” styling affords ex- 
cellent weather protection, permits wear- 
ing Cair-Caps over knit caps in winter. 


Don’t delay. Write today 


for complete information. 


SCHOOL SAFETY 
PATROL HELMET* 


Motorists just can’t miss seeing the 
Cair-Cap school safety patrol 
helmet. Its eye-catching color and 
distinctive styling make crossing 
guards more visible—makes them 
easier to identify—from a much 
greater distance than any other 
item of the patrol uniform. Even in 
rain, snow, dusk or fog, drivers 
receive greatly increased warning 
to “watch out for children.” 

But that’s not all! Beside signalling 
“caution” to motorists, the Cair-Cap 
builds an esprit de corps that main- 
tains a young patrolman’s interest 
in his job and makes him put forth 
his best efforts at all times. Recruit- 
ment and turnover problems are 
ended for good. 


Available in either “Highway 
Yellow” or high-visibility white, the 
Cair-Cap will improve the effective- 
ness of any school’s traffic safety 
program. 


cot 
MK 
CHAMBERLAIN AVIATION, INC. 


Akron Municipal Airport + Akron, Ohio 





SAFETY EVERYWHERE 


...all the time 








The theme of the 1960 National Safety Con- 
gress is SAFETY EVERYWHERE .. . all 
the time. What does this theme mean to you 
as educators? Everywhere . . . all the time 
means literally what it says .. . that safety 
is a 24 hour job .. . safety education every- 
where—for home, play, and school—all the 
time. For as accidents know no boundaries, 
neither should safety. Join the hundreds of 
school administrators, teachers and_ safety 
authorities who will gather in Chicago for 


, the week of October 17 to 21. Join with them 

in studying and sharing experiences in many 
phases of safety education. The School and 
College sessions of the 1960 National Safety 
Congress are held at the Hamilton Hotel and 
include lectures, panel discussions, and in- 
formal get-to-gethers. Many problems of 
special interest to educators will be discussed 
under conditions advantageous for getting 
and giving ideas. Come and help us make 
safety everywhere . all the time. 


For complete information on the program and hotel reservations write: School 
and College Dept., National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


411.03—090 
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